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THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC. 



STUDIO TALK 
AND 
GALLERY VISITS. 

MY recent article on the Dutch school is well illustrated by the 
exhibition of water-colors by Dutch artists now being held at 
the Tooth Galleries. Although but few men are represented, we still 
find many excellent examples. Some of the aquarelles, however, are 
hardly representative. Of Israel's there is but a small figure piece 
which does not do justice to his name ; neither is the " Ducks' Nests, 
by William Maris, fortunate— it is too hard in the greens. But, on 
the other hand, I have scarcely seen as good work by Kever and 
Neuhuys as is here shown. No. 2i, " Peeling Potatoes," by Kever, is 
exquisitely tender, full of atmosphere ; "Baby's Bretdcfast," No. 20, 
scarcely less important. Tire three pictures by Albert Neuhuys are 
charming, and in the best manner of this popular painter; especially 
is No. 27, " Preparing for Dinner," free and characteristic. Two 
comparatively new men on this side of the water, Ed. van der Meer 
and A. T. Groeiiewegen, give a good account of themselves. Pog- 
genbeek, Weissenbruch, and Apol, each has one water-color of bis 
own individual manner and method— Poggenbeek, juicy ; Weissen- 
bruch, vigorous and broad ; Apol,. luminous. A rare little Bosboom 
of delicate touch shows this master of architectural perspective at his 
best. The two Artzs are rather unusual, with more color in them 
than we are accustomed to see. It were well to visit this choice 
little exhibit. 

« « * 

The end of the season does not allow the walls of the Oehme Gal- 
leries to become stale. An. ever-changing array of modern work 
makes a visit a grateful occasion. I noticed a beautiful Puvis de 
Gbavannes, a child picking an apple, being held up to the wall 
by an older sister, which has all the peculiar sensitiveness and touch 
of this master. Further on there is a refined composition by Prof. C. 
Wunnenberg, entitled "Esmeralda," showing the heroine of Victor 
Hugo's famous ."Notre Dame de Paris," with her little goat, in a 
sympathetic and artistically perfect manner. A strong portrait of 
Bismarcki.by E. Bell, and a water-color of two lions, by Jan Van 
Essen, can yet be selected out of a number of other no less attract- 
ive examples.. 

« « * 

Ross Turner just closed an exhibition of his recent water-color 
drawings of Mexican views at the gallery of Doll & Richards, in 
Boston, which was highly spoken of by the local press. 
» * * 

No man has as varied an activity as F,. Hopkinson Smith. I heard 
him recently at a reading of a little play, which he has made out of 
his novel, "Colonel Carter of Cartersville," which was full of dra- 
matic instinct. The entertainment was held under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, and showed our artist, au- 
thor, civil engineer, bridge contractor, architect, and so on, in a 
pleasing side of his versatile genius. 

* * » 

The best work that W. H. Howe has done lately Is to be found at 
the Clausen Gallery. A Normandy bull, standing, is treated with 
all the vigor and thoroughness which make Howe our- foremost 
cattle-painter. A smaller, canvas is better still. The familiar klne 
are here found in a setting to. which the artist has not accustomed 
us, and, if anything, the change produces a very agreeable sensation. 
The stream of water, the saijdy level, and grassy slope give a land- 
scape which is more than a background. Among the other Americans 
represented^— for Clausen's is becoming one of the headquarters for 
American art — are two extremely good landscapes by Arthur Par- 
ton, somewhat broader in treatment than the Hollander Du Chattel, 
with whom, however, I would like to compare him for the poetic 
charm which lies in the composition. Edward Gay is not good in 
his windmill scene, which is too colorful for a Dutch landscape, but 
far better is the little wheat-field with stacked sheaves. Murphy, 
Dessar, and Minor are well represented, while there is a paste! by 
H. R. Poore of five dogs' heads, which is among the best I have 
lately seen from him. 

* + » 

A full-length portrait of Woodbury Kane, Captain of the Rough 
Riders, in the uniform which has become soepopuiar, is the chief 
attraction at the Schaus Galleries. It Is the vigorous work of Orrin 
S. Parsons, who has put a bit of good painting to this canvas. 
Textures and background are especially commendable. In the 
further gallery is seen a magnificent Dupr6, a wood Interior, almost 



in a brown monotone ; it is a strong painting of peculiarly impressive 
foice. Opposite stands a canvas by Henrietta Ronner, who, with 
Lambert, vies to be the foremost cat-painter. A kitten is climbing 
Inside a bird's cage, others are gambolling about, while the old cat is 
peacefully purring. It is a painting like those we saw at the World s 
Fair— "The Jewel Casket" and " Kittens in the Studio "—perfect in 
detail and charming to a degree. The large "Trees and Meadow " 
of Julian Rix is yet for a few days on exhibition. It is by all means 
one of the best pictures Rix has given us. 
* * * 
John W. Beatty, the director of the Carnegie Gallery, leaves for 
Europe the latter part of April, where he will visit the leading art 
centres of England, France, Germany, Holland, and Italy. 



A striking picture at the Knoedler's Gallery is one by Douglas 
Volk, called " A Maiden's Reverie." It is In a deeper tone than 
the prize picture at the American Artists' Exhibition, showing a 
Puritan maiden in contemplative mood. The landscape is not the 
least noteworthy part of the composition, the fading sunray In the 
far distance serving to warm the whole. "It Is beautiful in color, of 
technical excellence, and wholly satisfactory. A " Morning Hymn," 
by Waither Firle, is equally attractive, showing two orphan girls in 
their institutional, but tasty dress, performing the prescribed matins, 
yet with felt and expressed devotion. A very strong Jongkind is also 
shown, where the night scene and reflecting water are most im- 
pressive. 

Continued study of the William A. Coffin pictures does not take 
away the thought that here indeed is an anagram. To spell a word 
taking these pictures for letters. Is a hard task. Coffin is decidedly 
a strong man with convictions, but he is not always fortunate in^ ex- 
pressing them. What one must think of his " formal " landscapes, 
recently exhibited in various places, passes me. I almost would 
say that it is a pity and a shame that a man who can paint No. 6, 
"An August Flood," In the little group shown here will then lose 
himself in those formal concoctions and parting volleys, the like of 
which were never seen. That "August Flood " alone is enough to 
give a painter the highest rank. The rushing rain-clouds fill the 
air with moisture, yet the whole is tenderly treated and delicately 
conceived, while there is a latent strength and virility in It all, which 
makes this a picture which will grow on its possessor. This is the 
kind of work which, after all, is nearest the artist's heart. He 
should leave the mannerism and self-imposed interpretation of 
Nature's dreams. 

* ♦ ♦ , 

The Kit-Kat Club has been holding an exhibition to be concluded 
on the evening of the 15th with a sale of sketches by members in 
which some meritorious work Is found. A most enjoyable smoker, 
with some grotesque and amusing features, was held on the 8th, 
which was largely attended. 

* * * 

Ernest Seton Thompson's drawings for his book, published by 
Scribners, "Wild Animals I Have Known," are on view at the Kep- 
pel Galleries, and well worth a visit. 

* * » 

It is amazing how the Grolier Club succeeds by its labors of love 
to bring together collections for exhibition which are epochs for the 
gratification of the connoisseur and collector. Sonde of these require 
months, some even years, of careful preparation resultant in the 
acme of perfection for completeness and logical presentation. Just 
now there is on view a collection of engraved and other portraits of 
Lincoln, for which Mr. Charles Henrj^ Hart has written an excellent 
introductory word. The collection is therein called "a tentative 
effort, entitled to the consideration due to all pioneer work." I ques- 
tion, however, whether it Is possible to ever get together a more 
complete show, or a better arranged catalogue. 

Notable among the portraits are the four states of T. Johnson's 
etching, loaned by Mr. W. C. Crane, and the three states of J. C. 
Buttre's plate. The fine wood-cut by Kruell is shown, and the line 
engravings by Marshall and Gugler. Of the family group, by J. C. 
Buttre, there are but two trial proofs in existence, one of which is 
here shown. Of curious interest are some prints, now rare, which 
vividly recall the hysterical expressions of public feeling subsequent 
to the death of our Martyr-President. 
« « « 

There was recently held In the American Art Association Galleries 
a sale of Japanese treasures which proved anew the lack of con- 
noisseurship among dur buying public. Various articles of minor 
Importance, but pleasing to the eye, like a Meyer von Bremen or 
a De Fregger, brought big prices, while objects of great artistic 
merit, like a Corot or Mauve, were passed by unheeded. Surely 
our Japanese Art Collectors are in the Dusseldorf school stage. 
Kano Oshlma, who offered this collection, must have been thoroughly 
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disgusted at the scene. Of course, some true connoisseurs fared well 
by this. There was W. M. Laffan, the expert through whom the 
late Charles A. Dana brought together his wonderful collection of 
ceramics. He picked up an octagonal old Imari jar for $ioo, which 
was valued at $i,ooo. John La Farge likewise made some purchases 
with keen discrimination. And so it went. There were solid .silver 
vases, ornamented with blossoms and chrysanthemums by Haru- 
mitsu, with dragons in high relief by Masayoshi. There was a shi- 
buchi censer, an eagle perched on an iron anchor, with feathers, 
claws, and beak in part of gold, by Hidekuni, of admirable work- 
manship. Many swords and daggers, with their curious .ornamen- 
tations, were sold in like manner, with an undue regard for intrinsic 
merit. 



Lorado Taft, the versatile art editor of the Chicago Post, is un- 
questionably the most prominent sculptor living in the West. He 
was probably the youngest sculptor to work on the World's Fair 
buildmgs, yet his groups and friezes were among the most important 
decorations there. We recall with pleasure the two exquisitely fan- 
ciful groups at the main entrance of the Horticultural Building, 
" The Battle of the Flowers," emblematic of spring, and " The Sleep 
of the Flowers," suggestive of the fading life of autumn, which were 
full of poetic grace. Mr. Taft was born in Elfiiwood, 111., and re- 
turned to his native State after his Parisian studies, which were 
crowned with all the success and honors attainable. Since then he 
has not only conducted classes which have produced such pupils as 
Bessie Potter and Julia Bracken, but he has done much to the devel- 
opment of art culture by his vivid and appreciative lectures on art 
topics, while his writings show a keen and critical knowledge of the 
very foundations of high art. 

« «- « 

Some years ago a well-known collector, who is also a wag, caused 
the publication of a story that an old lady in Albany, N. Y,, had 
died and left in her will a provision that her valuable collection 
of stamps should be divided among the collectors in the United 
States who were fortunate enough to own Brattleboro stamps. He 
announced himself as the executor of the estate. In that way he was 
able to locate all the Brattleboro stamps in the world, and succeeded 
in buying one which he had long coveted. 

* * » 

An old friend of many of our American artists who have studied 
in Paris recently died in his seventy-ninth year — Marquis Charles 
Philippe de Chenneviers, member of the Institute, Director of the 
Academic des Beaux- Arts,, and Chairman of the Board of Adminis- 
tration of the Paris Exposition of 1878. Many of our men received 
much kindness of this old-time chevalier. 

* * * 

"The American Art Annual for 1898," edited by Miss Florence N. 
Levy, is a remarkably helpful book of reference that will frequently 
be taken up from the library table or study desk. It gives a most 
concise view of all that has happened in the world of art during the 
past year. It is impossible to single out one department above 
another for its value of information ; all are of supreme interest. 
There is a directory of. painters, sculptors, illustrators, art dealers, 
art schools, art societies, art galleries, with short notes of biography 
and society memberships, obituaries, a review of the year in Europe 
and America, important sales, exhibitions, proposed picture shows, 
papers on the first century and a half of art in this country, art in 
public schools, the Greenacre art conference, the international copy- 
right law, the tariff as it affects art, books and magazines relating to 
art, the leading private and public collections, and catalogues of the 
principal shows. 

No one. hirhself not engaged in somewhat similar work, can appre- 
ciate the labors involved in the collection of data so admirably and 
systematically compiled. The book is handsomely gotten up by the 
MacmiUan Company, and contains many beautiful illustrations and 
portraits. 



An interesting group of portraits by William Thome is on exhibi- 
tion at the Boussod-Valadon Galleries. The artist shows himself to 
be capable of work possessing excellent qualities, and then again 
erring in important details. It can be scarcely conceived that the 
man who could pose Jajnes H. Taylor in the free and delightful man- 
ner as on this canvas would paint the stiff lines in Miss Mitchell's 
portrait. One who could give the virile strength of Samuel D. Bab- 
cock, or the delicious attractiveness of "The Girl in Green," should 
bestow greater care on the children's portraits, which are unsatis- 
factory. There is much promise, however, in this work. 

* * * 

How about this letter which was received some time ago by the 
Directors of the Layton Art Gallery of Milwaukee, accompanying 
the gift of a valuable painting : 

"Plainly it is my duty to add it to the gallery collection, where 
the public, as well as my small family circle, can feel its inspira- 
tion." 

This is the true mind to actuate public-spirited men in their 
museum donations. 

* * * 

S. M. Laurence, whose large marine water-color at the Academy 
Water-color^xhibition attracted considerable attention, has re- 
turned to the artist's colony at St. Ives, England. He has been 
greatly aided by Mr. Samuel T. Shaw, whose keen discernment rec- 
ognized at once the merit of the work of this young American. 
Laurence will surely be heard from, for his work possesses the 
charm of individuality and latent strength. 

* ,» # 

George Peixoto, the Cleveland artist, has been commissioned by 
the Chicago Union League Club Art Committee to paint a portrait 
of President McKinley. This will be the only modern portrait since 
Lincoln's to hang in the club house in company with those of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson. , 

Peixoto has studied with Leon Pohle of Dresden and Munkacsy, 
also receiving advise from Meissonier, Carolus Duran, and Raf- 
faelli. He is a deservedly popular portrait painter in the West. 

* * * 

An amusing incident happened the other day in Boston, where 
there is a certain noted producer of what might be called " Water 
Color Strips." His forte is rapid work, and keeping a goodly supply 
on hand. Ofttimes a dealer will come in and ' buy a gross of sun- 
sets, five dozen winter scenes, three dozen assorted Venice, Holland, 
and summer views, and so on. One day a gentleman entered one 
of the principal art stores ot Boston, and wanted to see an autumn 
scene by our "slave of the brush." Unfortunately there was not an 
example on hand, but the dealer said that if the customer could 
wait a few minutes, he would send his boy around to the artist's 
studio to see whether he had something of the kind. 

After ten minutes waiting my friend saw the boy coming across 
the street, waving a water-color in the wind, to dry it — the customer 
did not buy. 

* * * 

Bruce Crane is soon to leave town for a six -months' stay in the 
country, and we may look forward to some grand work from his 
facile brush for the Fall Exhibition. 

* * » 

Arkville, N. Y., will again be the place of sojourn.for J. Francis 
Murphy for the summer months, where he will form part of this 
well-known Catskill Mountains' art colony. 

* * * - 

The roof blew off the summer house of F. K, M. Rehn at Magno- 
lia, Mass. He will, on this account, liave to hasten his departure 
for his sketching grounds, where ocean and hillside afford him the 
inspiration of the land- and seascapes which have made him a favor- 
ite among our American artists. 



First Artist ; " Yes, I am moving. The rent I paid here - 
Second Artist ; " Oh ! I didn't known you did ! " — Puck. 



The sale of the Atelier Eug. Botidin, recently held in.Paris, brought 
a total of 85,675 francs. 



The recent election of associate members of the Royal Academy 
"gave the honors to A. S'. Cope and Alfred East, landscape painters, 
and W. Goscombe John, the sculptor. The choice of an honorary 
foreign academician lay between Jules Breton and Dagnan-Bouve- 
ret, the latter the painter of the famous "Christ at Emmaus," re- 
cently exhibited at the Carnegie Institute. Breton was finally chosen. 
Among those nominated were St. Gaudens, the American sculptor ; 
Rosa Bonheur, F. von Lenbach, Bouguereau, Carol us- Duran, D. 
Morein, Dampt, Mercie, Pierre Cuypers, and Heinrich Ferstel. 



George Inness, Jr., sailed on the nth for his Paris studio. Frank 
Russel Green is soon to follow him for an extended stay abroad, 
which may last two years. I hope that much of his work may in 
the meantime be sent here for exhibition and sale. 



The art critic of the London Globe. \\-\ \\\t course of some com- 
ments on the coming picture exhibitions of the season in London, 
says: " From a variety of causes there has been a very serious check 
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to the best type of ambitious effort, and many artists from whom fine 
work is annually expected will either be unrepresented or will show 
comparatively small and unimportant canvases. The Academy 
promises to be corfimonplace and uninspired; and the New Gallery, 
though it will be supported as usual by many of the stronger men 
of the un-academic school, will lack something of its distinctive 
character in consequence of the death of Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
Signs of the times may be read in the present show of the Royal 
Institute, and there seems every reason to fear a general epidemic 
of the dulness by which this exhibition is afflicted." 

* * * 

Birket Foster, the English artist, died recently in London at the age 
of seventy-four years. His early training as a draughtsman led him at 
theageof twenty-one to start out on his own accountasan illustrator, 
in which branch of art he speedily acquired an enviable reputation. 
He. did much work for the London Illustrated News, while later his 
illustrations to the leading English and American poets were used 
in many of the finest editions, namely, Herbert's Poems, Words- 
worth, Goldsmith, Gray's Elegy, Beattie's Minstrel, Pleasures of 
Hope, Poets of the Nineteenth Century, Ancient Mariner, Old Eng- 
lish Ballads, and others. In i860 Mr. Foster began to exhibit his 
water-colors, one of which, in the Royal Academy the year named, 
attracted marked attention. He was elected an Associate of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colors in 1859, and a full member three 
years later. 

Among the better known of his pictures may be mentioned " Nut- 
ting," "The Bird's Nest," " In the Hay Field." "Little Anglers," 
"The Mill," "The Busy Bee,"<" Sailing the Boat," "The Dipping 
Place," "Cows in the Pool," "A Green Lane," and others. His 
publications include " Brittany," a series of thirty-five sketches, and 
"Some Places of Note in England," a series of twenty-five draw- 
ings. 

* » * 

The attendance at the exhibition of paintings of the Society of 
Western Artists in the old Athletic Club bTiilding on Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, continues good. The collection, while small, is ex- 
cellent throughout. On one of the floors of the exhibition is the 
painting, " Le Soir," by C. Heberer, a quiet, restful landscape. Mr. 
Charles H. Ault has some excellent marine views. There are some 
fine examples of Rookwood potteries at the exhibition. 

* * * 

Armour & Co. of Chicago offer a prize of $1,000 for the best fin- 
ished colored design (single or serial) for a year 1900 calendar. 
They allow entire freedom of idea as to conception, including under 
this head appropriateness and sentiment, and also as to scheme of 
calendar arrangement. Rough sketches will be considered, but 
obviously at a disadvantage. The competition closes June i, 1899, 
and they reserve the right to reject any and all designs. Those not 
accepted will be returned. 

* * * 

Ex-Gov, Wilham Sprague, the War Governor of Rhode Island, 
has steadily refused to allow a portrait of himself to be painted for 
the Governor's Gallery at the State House. But last summer, when 
the St. Paul artist, N. R. Brewer, was executing some decorative 
mural paintings in the governor's home at Canonchet, the governor 
consented to allow the artist to sketch himself and his chestnut 
mare, which the old veteran liked so well that now a duplicate is 
to hang in the State House. 

* ♦ * 

At Venice there has been just opened the third International Ex- 
hibition of Painting, Drawing, and Sculpture in the tasteful Exposition 
buildings, in the shady Public Garden that Napoleon I. founded in 
the beautiful City of the Lagoons. No pains have been spared by 
the committee and by the Venetian municipality to place the exhibi- 
tion on a footing that will enable it to rank as one of the first of all 
modern exhibits of the kind, and it is safe to say that it will easily 
surpass the two preceding efforts of 1895 and 1897, successful and 
interesting as they certainly were, especially when one takes into 
consideration the fact that they were hut the first attempts of an 
artistic enterprise which bids fair to take a permanent and important 
place among modern art expositions. 

Works of art have been received from all parts of the artistic world. 
The Americans residing in Italy are well represented by Elihu Ved- 
der, C. Caryl Coleman, Eugene Benson, and a half dozen others. 

* * # 

The correspondence of William Archer, who was sent over here 
by the Pall Mail Magazine to give his views on the American stage 
were illustrated by Hy. Mayer, to the delight of^he London readers. 

* * * 

The twenty-third annual report of the trustees of the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston contains the following statistics : Number of 



visitors, paid admissions, 15,126 ; on free days, 133.899 ; free admis- 
sions on other days, 53,180; total, 202,205, a falling off of 26,253 from 
the previous year. Average number of visitors on Sundays, 1,510; 
on Saturdays, 1,045. The expense of carrying on the museum dur- 
ing the year was $51,056, and the income was $48,734; deficiency, 
$2,322. 

* ■» * 

The commercial side of art leads many men of talent to devote 
themselves to illustrating and designing. This is as it should be. 
True artists will not look down on the affiliation of art and industry, 
and many now eking out a bare living in their aspirations to be 
only known as brushworkers might, without losing any dignity, be 
affluent in devoting themselves to poster work and illustrating. Will- 
iam C. Ostrander in one of those men who has a fine perception of 
this combination of art and commerce. His advertising cards, book 
illustrations, lithograph designs so occupy his time that rarely he 
finds an opportunity for vvhat is generally called more serious 
work. His aptitude for the latter is, however, well shown by the 
cleverly executed " Electra," which attracted deserved attention at 
the last "Salmagundi " exhibition. A water-color, called " Orioles 
Nesting in Spring," which I saw recently in his studio, is of equal 
interest and highly decorative. 

« * * 

The Berlin Photograph Company gives an exhibition of its repro- 
ductions of the Prado pictures of Velasquez, ie peintre ie plus 
peintre qui fut jamais, as Burger called him. The splendid powers 
of this Spanish master are well shown, even in the photogravures 
exhibited, each one of the thirty-seven plates showing the fine 
quality of the original. The copies in oil, obtained for this exhibi- 
tion by courtesy of the artists, William M. Chase and J. Carroll 
Beckwith, are hardly satisfying — which is well to their credit, for no 
good artist is a good copyist. 

* * * 

The sum of $30,000 was left by J. William Paige to the trustees of 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, for students of that institution, 
provided that $10,000 should be added to it by July 16, 1899. It is 
found diflScult to secure this sum. The students of the school have 
contributed nearly $1,500. The Woman's Education Association 
has raised an equal sum. Private individuals have given nearly 
$6,000. A little over $r,ooo remains to be raised. 

* * » 

A Syracuse art critic has this original and bucolic comment on a 
landscape : "Though his foregrounds may need a little rain, his 
skies are full of the elements which make potatoes grow." 



INFORMATION WANTED. 

A subscriber likes to know whether there is a reproduction in any 
form of the painting " Custer's Last Charge," which hangs in the 
Lafayette Hotel in Philadelphia, Pa. , 
* * # 

A correspondent calls my attention to a recent statement that in 
cleaning pictures.turpentine should be used, and questions the ad- 
visability to use this " cutting " medium. He thinks linseechoil should 
be used instead. The, artist on whose experience I drew for the 
advice referred to, assiires me, however, that turpentine is perfectly 
correct, only it must be used with great caution. 

A method to clean engravings and prints is also called for, and 
my scrap-book furnishes the following receipt : Lay the engraving or 
print face upward on a perfectly smooth board, and then rub the 
print all oyer with stale bread crumbs, removing the latter as they 
become dirty. If they fail to clean the engraving thoroughly, put it 
on a smooth board, face upward, cover it thinly with common salt 
finely powdered ; then squeeze lemon juice upon the salt, so as to 
dissolve a considerable portion of it. Elevate one end of the board, 
so that it may form an angle of about 45'=* to 50*=*. Pour on the en- 
graving some boiling water, until the salt and lemon juice are well 
washed off. The engraving will then be perfectly clean and free 
from stains. It must be dried on the smooth surface gradually. If 
brought in contact with the fire or sun it will be tinged in places 
with yellow. If the print is fox-marked, dip a camel's-hair brush in 
a solution of oxalic acid (a deadly poison, by the way, so be careful 
-to put it away when finished with), and dampen the spots until 
the brown marks disappear. If the print be stained by old age, it 
can be bleached by simply immersing it in oxygenated muriatic acid. 
Allow it to remain in the acid a longer or shorter time, according to 
the strength. ^ 



